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DOOR DECORATION. 



By Lewis F. Day. 




How to decorate a door— that is the question ; 
but it is rather a vague one. There are doors and 
doors — church doors and house doors, front doors 
and back doors, hall doors and chamber doors, 
cupboard and cabinet doors — these are only some 
of them. The parson and the architect, between 
them, have decreed that in England, at least, the 
door of a church 
shall consist of heavy 
oak planks, with 
huge hinges spread 
across it in the pic- 
turesque fashion of 
Gothic times. And, 
if it remains to be 
proved that herein 
lies the only possi- 
ble means of properly 
treating a church 
door, at least the 
practice in vogue 
lends itself to artis- 
tic treatment, and 
we have no need to 
quarrel with it. 

When we come 
to domestic architec- 
ture, the back door 
may, indeed, be treat- 
ed sui generis, with 
its peep-hole covered 
with an iron grille, 
suggestive of the 
strict and almost con- 
ventual retirement of 
the domestic servant. 
As a rule, however, 
the modern house- 
holder is not inclin- 
ed to spend much 
thought (to say noth- 
ing of money) on the 
back door. Still, this 
should be borne in 
mind— that the back 
door should retire. 

It should not only keep out of the way of the 
visitor, so that he does not meet the butcher when 
he calls, but it should not even catch his eye. 
This, it is true, is to a great extent the affair of 
the architect ; but the decorator may do much 
to mitigate an existing evil by judicious choice of 
color. 

The front door is worthy of all consideration. 
Nothing that is in keeping with the house itself 
can well be too good 
for it. But decora- 
tion may easily be 
too pronounced for 
it ; and it is, per- 
haps, owing mainly 
to the fear of em- 
phasizing our front 
doors in such a way 
as to suggest adver- 
tisement of some 
sort, that we are ac- 
customed to reduce 
their decoration to 
the monotony of 
plain paint. Never- 
theless, they might 
be made interesting 
without any danger 
of offense whatever. 
There is nothing nec- 
essarily startling in 
the use of beautiful 
wood, nor in the 
workmanlike and 
even artist-like fram- 
ing of it. The ob- 
jection to carving the 
panels consists solely 
in the expense of so 
doing, the modern 
carvers having, ap- 
parently, made up 
their minds that all 
the early traditions 
of wood-carving are 
henceforth to be set 
aside in favor of 
more ambitious and 
costly, if not always 
artistic, sculpture. 
After all, when we 
talk of costliness, 
what a preposter- 




ously costly thing the painted door is ! How it 
blisters in the sun ! How often it has to be 
stripped and painted anew ! We should never 
adopt it if we paused to consider what it would 
cost us before we had done with it, and if we did 
not blindly mistake the cheapest for the most 
economical expedient. There is ample opportunity 
(an opportunity not seldom seized) for mistake in 
the selection of brass or iron work in connection 
with the front door. A handsoine door-knocker 
does not redeem a commonplace door, but only 
calls attention to it. Whatever metal- work is there 

should be in char- 
acter. The popular 
impulse to break out 
into brass-work is 
not altogether to be 
encouraged. 

Whatever the 
character of the front 
door, it is usually 
admirably adapted 
for the purpose of 
excluding the day- 
light from hall or 
passage. The vul- 
garity of the ordin- 
ary embossed plate- 
glass panels in the 
doors of cheap villas 
does not commend 
itself to persons of 
any pretensions to 
taste; but that is no 
reason why an Egyp- 
tian darkness should 
prevail in halls and 
vestibules of houses 
in larger towns. It 
is no uncommon 
thing with us now 
to cut out the two 
upper panels of the 
hall-door and insert 
stained glass in their 
place, and this is, 
indeed, one of the 
simplest means of re- 



lieving its sober ugli- 
ness. Sometimes the 
paneling of the door 
does not lend itself to 
s u c h an expedient. 
More often, however, 
the framing is of that 
simple kind that in- 
cludes only four panes 
— two tall ones above 
and two shorter ones 
below — inducing a 
corresponding same- 
ness in the treatment 
of the leaded glass. 
It is possible to grow 
tired of conventional 
trees growing niol# 
or less stiffly out of 
convenient pots. 
The arrangement is a 
good one, no doubt, 
but one tires of the 
best at last, if its 
monotony of perfec- 
tion is never broken. 
Where light is not 
wanted, for its own 
sake, the front door 
panels offer an ad- 
mirable opportunity 
for glass of that 
deep, rich quality 
for which there is so 
seldom any place in 
the ordinary dwel- 
ling-house. If it faces 
the South, and the 
hall is well lighted, 
there is no limit to 
the intensity of color 
one may get in the 
panels. 

Perhaps we ex- 
aggerate the neces- 
sary solidity in front 
doors and make them 
habitually too pon- 
derous. They need 
not really be so 
heavy as they usually 
are. It is not the 
weight of wood that 




keeps the burglar out. Something more than a 
hint as to the way in which woodwork may be 
lightened in effect without loss of security may be 
gathered from Arabian joinery, with its lattices of 
interlaced ornament and spindle work. This, also, 
may be combined with colored glass. That in use 
among the Arabs is invariably raw in color, but 
the effect of even this crude material in the deep 
setting of shadow shows what gorgeous effects 
might be obtained by the use of really rich glass. 
While we are on the subject of glass, it may 
be added that in many of the doors inside our 

modern houses, ..there 
is use for glass 
panels and scope for 
decoration of the 
most telling kind. 
It has been objected 
that glass in a door 
takes away from the 
sense of security and 
privacy. But surely 
that is not the case 
with glass which is 
not transparent — and 
it is quite possible 
to get perfect trans- 
lucency in glass 
through which we 
cannot distinguish 
anything at all. 

We are altogether 
in the wrong, it 
seems to me, in not 
availing ourselves of 
the opportunity for 
decorative effect af- 
forded by the natu- 
ral color of the many 
beautiful kinds of wood at our disposal. But short- 
sighted economy, bad joinery, love of change, or 
whatever it may be that accounts for it, has 
led to the adoption of painted woodwork as the 
inevitable resource of the house decorator. Modern 
reaction against the autocracy of the fashion-monger 
has led to the beginning of the abandonment of 
graining in houses of the better classes — the practice 
lingers mainly in dwellings of the second or third 

rank — and in its 
place it is customary 
to fall back upon 
painting in plain 
tints. This is, so 
far, a considerable 
change for the 
better. Very delicate 
effects may be ob- 
tained in "flatted" 
„ tints. It was soon 
.found, however, that 
" flatting" does not 
wear like varnished 
graining, and discre- 
tion suggested that 
unless we wished to 
see the revival of 
graining, we must 
protect the surface 
of our tints from 
wear. The shininess 
of varnish is not "a 
joy for ever ;" but 
by the use of flat 
varnish, and what 
is called " enamel" 
paint, the difficulty 
has been met, and 
we can produce tints 
that do not wash off 
or soil. It is becom- 
ing not uncommon 
to finish the wood- 
work of a drawing- 
room in ivory or 
creamy white, with 
just a gloss on the 
surface. This is, at 
least, an advance 
upon the eternal 
bird'sreye maple of 
our father's time. 
Plain paint, of course, 
does not wear like a 
varied surface such 
as graining gives ; 
but there is no rea- 
son whatever why a 
tint should be plain, 
except that the work- 
man requires some 
little education in 
order to vary it with 
judgment. The va- 
riation should be of 
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a semi-accidental kind, and it is not possible, 
therefore, to give him an exact pattern to go by, 
but with a little training he will soon acquire the 
faculty of breaking a color according to the prac- 
tice of his master. Facility in this sort would 
be far easier to acquire than the art of graining. 
One difficulty in the way of the education of 
the workman lies in his firm persuasion that art 
consists in imitation, and that graining is the Tie 
plus ultra of decorative painting. He is not at 
all likely to do well what he does not think worth 
doing. How inevitably education lies at the root 
of all improvement in public taste ! Simple tints 
may be varied in many ways — dabbled, rubbed, 
glazed — and the very tools of the grainer might 
be turned to account in something better than 
imitation. 

The variation of the color may culminate in 
pattern painting of the most elaborate description. 
It is mainly, however, in the panels of the doors 
that there is room for ornament—one cannot well 
load the stiles with details without overdoing it. 
The eye must have some rest from pattern work, 
and the stiles seem to ask that it shall occur there. 

On panel painting a treatise might be written. 
From stenciled enrichment to figure painting is a 
long stretch. Something may be done, and con- 
siderable effect produced by means of stenciling ; 
but stenciling is scarcely enough. Unless there 
are a great number of doors to be decorated, it is 
scarce worth while to resort to such a mechanical 
means ; and if there are only one or two doors, 
they repay, if they do not absolutely deserve, more 
artistic treatment. 
They form such im- 
]) orta n t features in 
the room that, if any 
decoration is attempt- 
ed at all, something 
must be done to them. 
The safest, but by no 
means the only plan 
is to panel them in 
accordance with the 
walls. This has been 
felt by some persons 
who think to simplify 
the difficulty by ab- 
solutely papering the 
panels with the wall 
paper. One feels in- 
stinctively that this 
is not a happy 
thought. There is no 
saying what may not 
be done with paper. 
The Japanese would 
undertake to build a 
house of it that would 
not tumble about our 
ears — and it appears 
we are to have timber 
as well as paper made 
from straw— but we 
are as yet a long 
way from being re- 
conciled to the idea 
of paper doors, and 
the presence of paper 
in their panels sug- 
gests to us an un- 
pleasant sense of in- 

appropriateness. And even were it the case, 
though we feel the Tightness of carrying the 
scheme of ornament through, and occupying the 
door panels with something akin to the wall pat- 
tern, we do not want the identical design every 
where, on wood and plaster alike. Indeed, we 
rather want something of more significance 
than the all-over ornament, which suffices for 
a wall filling, a design in which the character 
of that ornament culminates. One might say, per- 
haps, that the wall paper should rather be founded 
on the door panels, and, if Ave were going to paint 
the walls, we should certainly , think, first of all, 
of the most prominent features in the decoration : 
but we must be practical, and one cannot have 
every wall paper designed for its place ; whereas, it 
is a comparatively simple thing to design the door 
panels in accordance with the pattern of paper 
chosen. If the wall space of the room be sub- 
divided into dado, filling and frieze, one may take 
either as a starting point, o;- may combine the 
elements of two or all of them. 

Flower and figure panels are often introduced 
into drawing-room doors. But they seem to me to 
be appropriate only in proportion to the restraint, 
simplicity and architecturesque character of the 
design. Such figures as Alfred Stevens would have 
drawn, or the Ancient Greeks, are something very 
different from the tawdry things on gold grounds 
that find .fashionable acceptance. Much, of course, 
depends upon the general character of the decora- 
tion. A room may be so rich throughout, and the 



detail carried to such a point, that it must cul- 
minate in the door panels in something like picture 
painting. I know a room in which the doors are 
actually filled with old German panel paintings that 
once formed part of fifteenth century altar-pieces, 
not of any great merit as paintings, but beautiful in 
color, with their rich, low-toned, gold background, 
and the effect is delightful. There are drawing- 
rooms, too. in which water-colors have been let into 
the door panels with delicate effect, but scarcely 
with due regard to the value of the paintings 
themselves. It goes without saying that, in order 
to justify, in the least degree, such a use of water- 
color paintings, no available wall space whatever 
must have remained unoccupied. 

The late William Burges, A.R.A., always full of 
resources, made use of the upper half of his bed- 
room door as a shallow cabinet for the display of 
tiny objects of art, and, as he did ?Y, it was ad- 
mirably done. Our rules of art are, after all, only 
of limited application. Comes a genius and does 
just what we said should not be done! Yet we 
are bound to confess that he has done well. In 
many respects William Burges did that. His 
painted sculpture, and other freaks of his, as ex- 
emplified in, his own wonderful house, left little 
to be said against them, whatever might be said 
against such practice in general. 



The colors most suitable to be used in decorat- 
ing a room in Japanese style are blue and white, 
or a soft, dead bulT, with designs on it in red and 
blue.— M. E. James. 




DESIGX FOR HALL MANTEL AXD FIRE-PLACE. 

SPANISH RENAISSANCE. 



SECOND STUDY.— THE PARLOR. 

(See preceding parje.) 



I Ix the representation of the parlor in the style 

! of the Spanish Renaissance, the artist has shown 
features which will be recognized as belonging 
almost exclusively to the rich and ornate peculi- 
! arities of Spanish art. It gives, in many partic- 
j ulars, pleasing hints for adoption in our own 
more limited opportunities for elaborate decoration. 
I The two columns which stand prominently in 

the foreground of the illustration are constructed 
I primarily of iron, but encased in a wooden sheath. 
The pedestal of the column is usually of heavier 
wood than composes the covering, that it may be 
more readily carved. Above this pedestal the high 
band in diamond-shaped spaces is of stucco, the 
body of the pillar imitating marble. The capital 
and all about it, as well as the arch which it sup- 
ports, is of stucco. The stuccoed work at this 
height appears delicate and rich, and it may be 
made as fine and as ornate as is desired. The use 
of stucco in small figures at the height of the ceil- 
ing is considered in Spain particularly desirable. 
It is comparatively cheap, and the effect is excel- 
lent, for it is removed sufficiently from close obser- 
vation to soften its details and give it a beauty 
that, possibly, it might not be found to possess at 
shorter sight. Another consideration, and by no 
means such an unusual one as many might think 



it to be, is its adaptability to the changes in 
fashion, or the caprices of the owner. The stucco 
can be removed or painted over without incurring 
any considerable loss, and a new style may thus 
be indulged in so often as the inclination of the 
possessor to lay out a moderate sum suggests a 
novelty. To-day the style may be the Modejar, 
to-morrow it could be French, Renaissance or 
Medieval, and the visitor is absolutely dumb- 
founded at the display of wealth made from very 
ordinary and very plausible material. 

The large panel near the door on the left-hand 
side of the room is likewise in stucco, and shows a 
combination of plumes, panels, Renaissance, figures 
and armorial crests for the reception of the 
owner's arms or initial letters. The door-frame is 
painted and the panel directly above it is in heavy 
relief stucco, while the arch is flatly painted upon 
th^ wall. 

The ceiling is entirely in stucco, with a plain 
panel in the centre as the support for the chande- 
lier, which should be of glass or metal. From 
beneath the arches are suspended silk or jute 
cords bearing balls of wood covered with some 
showy material, and carpet is upon the floor.. The 
windows at the extreme rear are of stained glass, 
the furniture covered with silk. 

The bars running from either side of the room 
and connecting the two foremost columns with 
each other and with the walls, are to sustain por- 
tieres or curtains that may be allowed to hang to 
the ground, shutting the room off from the pas- 
sage-way which is thereby made. 

At the further end 
a platform, raised to 
the height of three 
steps, serves for the 
piano, and in parlor 
entertainments, con- 
certs and the like, will 
be found convenient 
and appropriate. In a 
larger concert or musi- 
eale the balcony above 
this platform might be 
occupied by the or- 
chestra. 

A diagram at the 
top of the plate shows 
the ground plan of the 
parlor, the disposition 
of the columns, the 
location of the plat- 
forn, and other partic- 
ulars which will aid in 
comprehending the il- 
lustration. 

The details of the 
decoration of this 
apartment have been 
shown as clearly as 
the size would permit, 
and it will be seen 
that they are suffi- 
ciently distinct to per- 
mit acquaintance with 
the designs suitable for 
this style. The shields 
and banners, as well as 
the scrolls and medal- 
lions, are in perfect 
harmony with the sur- 
portrayal of the true Spanish 



and the 



roundings 
spirit. 

Next month a bedroom 
of design will be given. 



the same character 



DESCRIPTION OF SCREEN UPON 
OPPOSITE PAGE. 



By Miss E. L. Swan. 



The design for screen can be appropriately 
used in decorating either wood, satin or brown 
linen panels. Would look well on either light or 
dark Avoods, or on a gilded surface. If satin is 
used, would suggest cream color for centre panel, 
light blue for the right and light grey for the 
left. The flowers should be in natural colors and 
size. Color of hollyhocks-white, pink with darker 
centres, crimson and one or two very light yellow 
ones. The roses may be either crimson or in 
variety. The Blackberries should be given a tinge 
of red in some of the clusters. The bird is a 
Bluebird, and the wild morning glories are a very 
light shade of pink. 



Messrs. Howell & James' Annual Exhibition 
of Tapestry paintings was opened on the 11th 
instant at > T o. 5 Regent street, London. An ori- 
ginal tapestry painting by Mr. 1L Stacey Marks, 
R. A., is the most important piece exhibited. 



